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IMBER  is  a  crop — grown  from  the  soil. 

TIMBER  growing  is  usually  not  a  major  proj- 
ect of  the  farm,  but  timber  projects  often  bring 
in  a  substantial  part  of  the  farm  income. 

TIMBER  and  wood  are  required  for  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  farm,  and  most  farmers 
have  some  lands  best  adapted  to  tree  growth. 
Better  methods  of  soil  cultivation  and  soil  build- 
ing are  lessening  the  need  for  clearing  up  new 
land  for  the  production  of  field  crops.  There- 
fore the  growing  of  timber  is  legitimately  a  part 
of  the  regular  farm  program. 

TIMBER  conservation  on  the  farm  has  come  to 
be  a  matter  of  economic  necessity.  No  farmer 
can  afford  to  pay  taxes  on  idle  land. 

TIMBER  is  a  farm  savings  bank  to  be  drawn 
upon  in  times  of  extra  need.  If  it  is  drawn  up- 
on only  to  the  extent  of  cutting  the  growth, 
or  interest,  the  capital  remains  untouched,  and 
the  investment  continues  undiminished. 
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IMBER  is  a  savings  bank.  The  trees  are  the  capital  or 
principal;  new  growth  is  the  interest.  Each  day  the  inter- 
est  is  added — and  the  cashier  can  not  run  away. 

Farm  woodlands  have  many  times  been  the  means  of  lift- 
ing a  mortgage  and  on  the  farm  balance  sheet  making  the 
difference  between  loss  and  profit.  A  stand  of  forest  trees 
is  an  accumulation  of  money  values  on  which  the  owner 
can  check  in  time  of  need  for  money. 

"Timber  is  our  legal  tender,"  in  the  words  of  an  Ozark 
Mountain  farmer  in  Arkansas. 

"Farm  timber  furnishes  an  income  from  lands  on  many 
farms  in  T^ew  England  that  would  otherwise  be  a  liability 
because  of  the  soil  and  rugged  topography.  The  farm  wood 
lot  fills  in  the  waste  spaces,  and  wood  and  timber  help  out  as 
part  of  the  regular  farm  income,"  says  E.  H.  Thomson, 
President  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

"Mv  woods  is  my  ban\.  I  go  to  it  and  get  money,  and 
it  \eeps  right  on  coming,"  said  Frank  Outland,  of  Rich 
Square,  N.  C. 

During  the  boll-weevil  invasion  and  during  years  of 
low-priced  cotton,  many  farmers  in  the  South  have  re- 
ported, "Timber  is  \eeping  us  from  starvation." 

If  the  woods  are  cut  too  heavily  the  capital  is  drawn 
from  the  woods  bank  and  little  interest  is  obtained.  If  the 
timber  is  worked  wisely  and  only  the  amount  of  the  new 
growth  is  cut  the  capital  in  the  woods  bank  will  be  left 
untouched.  The  land  will  be  kept  growing  timber  at  the 
maximum  rate  and  make  the  largest  profit  for  the  owner. 
In  a  nutshell,  good  woods-banking  practice  is  to  cut  only 
as  much  as  grows,  to  use  the  ax  and  saw  rightly,  and  to 
keep  out  fires  at  all  times. 
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USING  TIMBER  RIGHTLY 

— Farm  timber 
<J^T  Pointers 


ROW  your  own  timber  products.  Keep  the  cash  at 
home.  Use  the  lower  grades  of  timber  for  farm  purposes, 
when  satisfactory,  and  sell  the  choicer  grades.  It  means 
larger  farm  income. 

All  farm  timbers  used  in  contact  with  the  ground  should 
be  of  durable  woods  or  of c '  sap ' '  woods  treated  with  creo- 
sote. This  includes  timbers  used  for  foundation  sills,  stable 
floors,  hog  houses,  gates,  poles,  and  fence  posts.  For  fence 
posts  use  only  the  more  durable  woods,  such  as  black 
locust,  red  cedar,  white  or  post  oaks,  chestnut,  red  mul- 
berry, and  sassafras,  or  treat  with  creosote  "  sap  "  timbers 
such  as  soft  maple,  basswood,  poplar,  gums,  or  sap  pines. 

Keep  the  timber  in  all  farm  structures  as  dry  as  pos- 
sible. This  means  maintaining  good  roofs,  strong  founda- 
tions or  other  understructures,  and  keeping  soil  or  other 
water-holding  matter  away  from  wooden  structures. 

Season  your  fuel  wood.  It  makes  more  heat  and  saves 
time  and  worry  in  the  home.  In  order  to  season  rapidly, 
wood  should  be  piled,  or  "ricked  up,"  in  narrow  long 
piles  exposed  fully  to  sun  and  wind  and  protected  against 
rain.  A  woodshed  is  an  excellent  investment,  particularly 
if  built  with  a  good  overhanging  roof  and  with  an  open  or 
stripped  section  all  the  way  around  a  foot  or  two  higher 
than  the  floor  to  provide  for  air  ventilation. 

Peel  freshly  cut  timber  to  be  used  for  posts  or  poles. 
Haul  your  freshly  cut  logs  or  other  round  products,  of 
the  more  valuable  kinds  of  wood,  to  a  dry,  well-aired 
place,  and  leave  them  on  skids  well  off  the  ground.  Paint 
the  ends  of  logs  as  an  aid  in  preventing  injury  by  checking. 

Timber  as  a  farm  crop  should  generally  comprise  only 
rough  timber  products,  such  as  saw  logs,  poles,  piling, 
hewed  crossties,  and  cordwood.  Keep  out  of  the  sawmill 
business.  The  average  farmer  should  be  a  producer  and 
not,  as  a  rule,  a  manufacturer  of  timber  products. 
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CUTTING  FOR  CONTINUOUS 
GROWTH 

— Some  Pertinent 
%J*T  Cutting  Pointers 


'UT  your  timber  with  an  eye  to  its  continuous  pro- 
duction on  the  land.  The  aim  should  be  to  keep  the  land 
producing,  at  the  fastest  rate,  timber  of  the  best  quality. 

Do  not  cut  everything  that  is  merchantable.  Always 
leave  five  or  more  seed-producing  trees  per  acre  and  plenty 
of  younger  trees  as  a  good  basis  for  growing  another  crop. 
Keep  an  ample  supply  of  growing  timber  on  the  land. 

Some  tracts  of  timber  may  profitably  be  cut  for  saw  logs, 
poles,  or  pulp  wood,  by  taking  out  the  larger  trees,  the 
smaller  ones  being  left  to  grow  and  make  the  next  crop. 

Other  timberland  tracts  may  be  greatly  improved  by 
another  method  of  cutting  or  thinning.  Trees  of  the  less 
valuable  kinds  and  the  smaller,  overcrowded,  crippled, 
crooked,  and  large-limbed  or  "horny"  trees  should  be 
cut  out.  This  will  leave  the  straight,  thrifty,  larger  trees 
for  developing  high-grade  and  high-priced  forest  products. 

Lack  of  proper  information  and  the  use  of  wrong 
methods  of  cutting  have  caused  the  ruin  of  many  tracts 
of  valuable  timber-producing  land. 

Keep  your  timberland  working.  One  of  the  outstand- 
ing reasons  for  the  present  low  farm  income  is  the  large 
number  of  practically  idle  acres.  Many  of  these  have  been 
stripped.  Timberland  is  very  different  from  oil,  coal,  or 
mineral  land.  When  pumped  or  mined,  these  natural 
resources  are  gone  forever.  Timberlands,  however,  when 
rightly  handled,  can  be  kept  producing  successive  crops 
of  wood. 
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MARKETING  TIMBER 
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— Profitable  Selling 
^T  Pointers 


ET  a  reliable  estimate  of  the  amount  and  value  of  the  tim- 
ber to  be  sold.  If  necessary,  get  experienced  help.  Know  what 
you  want  to  sell. 

Get  prices  for  various  wood  products  from  as  many  sawmills 
and  other  wood-using  plants  as  possible. 

Before  selling,  consult  neighbors  who  have  sold  timber,  and 
benefit  from  their  experiences.  Ask  your  county  agricultural 
agent  and  your  State  forestry  department  for  information. 

Investigate  local  timber  markets  and  prices.  Your  timber  may 
be  worth  more  locally  because  transportation  is  saved. 

Advertise  in  papers  and  otherwise  stimulate  outside  compe- 
tition. 

Secure  bids  both  for  your  timber  on  the  stump  by  the  "  lump  " 
or  "boundary,"  and,  if  practicable,  for  the  timber  cut  and  deliv- 
ered at  the  mill  or  railroad. 

Be  sure  that  you  are  selling  to  responsible  purchasers. 

Remember  that  standing  timber  can  wait  over  a  period  of  low 
prices  without  rapid  deterioration.  Take  advantage  of  this  by 
selling  when  price's  are  favorable. 

Use  a  written  agreement  in  selling  timber,  especially  if  cutting 
is  done  by  purchaser. 

Cut  or  "harvest"  your  own  timber  crop.  Thus,  along  with 
your  timber  you  will  sell  your  labor  and  that  of  your  teams  or 
trucks,  just  as  you  do  in  selling  your  wheat,  cotton,  or  corn. 
Selling  cut  timber  products  in  the  log,  pole,  tie,  or  cord  means 
increased  money  income  and  woodlands  left  in  better  condition 
for  growing  another  timber  crop. 

U*J  For  further  information  consult  your  vJJ 

Jl  County  Agricultural  Agent,  your  State  \ 

)L  Forester,  or  the  Forest  Service  of  the  ^ 

K-v  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  •^TH 
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